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In his American Political Science Association paper, "Escalating 
in a Quagmire," Daniel Ellsberg sets out to demonstrate three proposi¬ 
tions : 

(1) That the successive decisions to escalate in Vietnam cannot 
properly be attributed to the prospect of imminent success, requiring 
just one more push. 

(2) That the decisions to escalate cannot properly be attributed 
to the necessity of avoiding imminent failure. 

He thus dismisses the two possible alternative interpretations 
of the "quagmire" theory of the Vietnam war—the theory that we kept 
on getting deeper and deeper in because of the temptation to take just 
one more step into the swamp. The dismissal of the quagmire theory 
leads Ellsberg to his o\^m theory: 

(3) That escalation as well as the failure to withdraw can be 
primarily attributed to the personal political interest of Presidents 
starting with Harry Truman. 

He thus substitutes for the quagmire theory a "devil" theory: 
that Presidential placing of narrow political interests over the 
national interest caused the disaster. If true, it implies not only 
an interpretation of history that focuses on personal blame, but also 
a prescription for the future that necessitates a major shift away 
from the kind of policy advice that has been provided by analysts over 
the last decade. It implies not merely that political (and bureaucratic) 
interests must be brought into the analytical mix, but that they are 
almost all that are relevant. 

The thesis of this essay is that Ellsberg has not made his case. 

He does, in fact, adequately demonstrate the first proposition—that 
imminent success had little to do with it. But he does not demonstrate 
the invalidity of the "imminent failure" interpretation, and his o\>m 
devil theory is vastly oversimplified and misleading. My contention 
is not that we couldn’t have gotten out of Vietnam or tha.t we shouldn’t 
have gotten out, but rather that the reasons we didn’t are complex and 
many of them can be understood in terms of Presidential interpretation 
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of national interest as well as narrow political interest. In other 
words, a devil theory anywhere near as pure as that proposed by 
El]sberg is quite misleading. 

On the iirst point, that escalation V7as not due to imminent 
success, Ellsberg does an excellent job of knocking down a strav; man. 
Knocking down such a straw man is a satisfying and frequently useful 
activity, but over the last few years, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. has 
become a professional straw man and knocking him down is not very 
difficult. Using quotations from The Bitter Heritage and A Thousand 
DaySy Ellsberg demonstrates that Schlesinger has indeed assumed an 
imminent success theory; using contemporaneous data he demonstrates 
that such imminent success was never either the explicit or implicit 
reason for taking a step on the escalator. If this leads to a debate 
between Ellsberg and Schlesinger it should, at least, be more inter¬ 
esting than the interminable exchange between Schlesinger and 
Noam Chomsky in the Letters Columns of Commentaryy but it will probably 
not be any more useful. 

If Ellsberg has adequately proven that near-success has been 
neither the stated nor the actual rationale for escalation or the 
failure to withdraw in Vietnam, however, his case against escalation 
being motivated by a desire to avoid failure is much weaker. Pursuing 
the quagmire metaphor that bemuses him too much, he attempts to show 
that the Presidents who chose to escalate did so in the full knowledge 
that failure was bound to come anyhow. He does so by trying to demon¬ 
strate that the prospects for avoiding ultimate failure V7ere so slim 
at the times of crucial decisions—and that the Presidents and other 
crucial decisionmakers knew that they were so slim—that such avoidance 
of imminent failure could not possibly have been the reason for taking 
the escalation option. He then continues from there into his own 
theory that the single cause for escalation was the personal political 
interest of the Presidents in question—the devil theory. 

If this demonstration were compelling, it would be far more 
important than the straw man imminent success theory. In fact, 

Ellsberg’s line of reasoning is vulnerable on several points. 
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The first point is that of time. What Ellsberg does not stress 
is the very high time discount rate of both politicians and advisory 
analysts. He should know better than this. Although he is new at 

Ellsberg has been an analyst foi a long time, long enough to 
realize that avoiding failure today has been terribly important in the 
thinking of analysts and the politicians they talk to. In 1963, I 
wrote that the strategic analysts "have the shortest time horizon of 
any groi^p, giving the greatest relative weight to the present as com— 
pared to- the future." That was true then, and it was true during the 
crucial periods of decisionmaking for Vietnam. It has been even more 
true for politicians than for analysts. 

And indeed, a quite reasonable Interpretation of decisionmaking 
on Vietnam is that while the advisors did indicate pessimism for the 
future even if escalation avoided imminent failure, both they and the 
Presidents they advised utilized discount rates that nonetheless caused 
them to take the long shotj today and tomorrow were considered far more 
important than next year. Ellsberg does indicate some appreciation of 
this ethos when he cites Richard Moorsteen to the effect that the 
individual political histories that lead men to the Presidency are 
necessarily so full of successful long shots that a President is bred 
to the confidence that something will turn up for him. But having 
admitted this point, Ellsberg then dismisses all of his own past history 
as analyst and advisor, as well as the political history of the Presi¬ 
dency, and attributes the short Presidential time horizons' on Vietnam 
to personal political interests rather than the much broader set of 
concepts and backgrounds that lead men to the Presidency and makes 
them think like Presidents. In fact, the short time horizon is a 
typical and traditional aspect of the pragmatism which has been so 
highly praised in the American political system. The short-run prag¬ 
matism went very wrong in Vietnam, but given the history and weight of 
such pragmatism it seems incorrect to dismiss it as an explanation so 
lightly in order to move to the devil theory. 


R. A. Levine, "The Arms Debate" (Cambridge, Harvard Press, 1963, 
P. 93). 

’k'k 

Ellsberg, p. 22. 
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This leads to the discussion of Ellsberg’s major failure. Ellsberg 
has recently discovered politics, but politics existed before he became 
interested in it. Vietnam decisionmaking differs from earlier Presidential 
decisionmaking in that the result this time was a disaster, whereas the 
same has previously led to modest failure, modest success, or occasionally 
outstanding success (e.g., Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, which 
also had a major personal political input related to the election of 
1864). In fact, politics and the personal political interests of 
Presidents have always existed and have always been an important part 
of the motivational mix behind decisionmaking, but as in the case of 
the Emancipation Proclamation they have always been mixed in well with 
many other elements of motivation, particularly with Presidential 
interpretations of the national interest. 

It is the case'that Presidents have opted since 1950 for escalation 
in Vietnam rather than withdrawal, and it is the case as Harry Truman 
said that ’’The buck stops here.” It is also the case the Presidents 
could have withdrawn rather than escalating. Thus, political responsi¬ 
bility is properly put in the oval office. But this is obvious; what 
is much less obvious is the answer to why Presidents took the escalation 
option over withdrawal. 

Ellsberg’s answer is the devil theory: 

No matter how slim the probability of ’’winning,” there was 
little debate within the government as to whether the open- 
ended direct aid policy we commenced in May 1950, with a 
first installment of $10 million, was worthwhile. It could 
(and did) buy a stalemate and the alternative was to add the 
fall of Indochina to the fall of China. That was enough to 
know. To postpone the loss of Tonkin beyond the tenure of 
the Truman Administration would almost surely have seemed 
worth--in the eyes of the incumbents, and their Party—far 
more than the several billion dollars (and one must add, the 
French and Vietnamese lives) that it cost.* 

And again, quoting from Kenneth O’Donnell, about a 1963 dialog between 
the President and a key Senator: 

’But I can’t -do it until 1965—after I’m reelected,’ Kennedy 
told Mansfield. 


Ellsberg, p. 26. (Emphasis in original.) 
















President Kennedy felt, and Mansfield agreed with him, that 
if he announced a total withdrawal of American military 
personnel from Vietnam before the 1964 election, there would 
be a wild conservative outcry against returning him to the 
Presidency for a second term.* * 

Ellsberg’s interpretation of Kennedy’s statement then repeats the 
devil theory: 

In light of O’Donnell’s revelations of the President’s 
pessimism and intentions, there seems no way to read these 
measures increasing or confirming national involvement in 
and commitment to the war in Vietnam, except as reflections 
of John Kennedy’s judgment that 1963 was a worse time than 
1965 for him and his Administration to lose a war to 
Communists, so he would just have to keep it going till then.** 

Oddly enough, Ellsberg omits Vietnam devil-in-chief Lyndon Johnson. 
Johnson’s March 1968 refusal to run would fit him rather poorly into 
the ’’next-election” ^version of the narrow'political interests concept. 

In any case, all this is simply far too narrow. Presidents have many 

* 

interests beyond the very strong personal one in winning elections. 

They have many other personal interests (e.g., their ’’place in history”), 
they have many other political interests (their parties as well as 
themselves), most important in this context they have many national 
interests they take seriously. 

It is within this complex calculus of vectors ranging from the 
personal to the political that even the incidents Ellsberg describes • 
must be understood. At the time of the May 1950 Truman decision, 

Vietnam was far below the noise level of other personal and national 
concerns. In retrospect, of course. Southeast Asia is crucial, but 
it was not then—not compared to the recently lifted Berlin blockade, 
not compared to the domestic issues of the economy, and the accusations 
of Communism and corruption in the Truman Administration. 

In May 1950, even Korea was far below the noise level. Its 
unimportance presumably provides a reason for Acheson’s somewhat earlier 
lack of concern with it; it became important only with the invasion 
of June. And under these circumstances there seems extremely little 
reason—even with hindsight—to think that Truman should have endangered 
his programs and other national interests as he saw them, in addition 


EllsBferg, p. 39. 

* 

Ellsb'erg, p. 40. 
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to his personal political interests, to stay uninvolved in Vietnam. 
Vietinam was a minor manifestation of the then-current Truman policy 
of involvement. Perhaps the policy was wrong, but that is entirely 
a different c^uestion, historical answers tc which must again avoid 
the single-minded reasoning of the devil theory. That the Truman 
Administration provided $10 million—a sum in itself beneath the noise 
level—to the French in order to postpone disaster beyond its own term 
in office—a term which in May 1950 probably looked as if it would 
expire in 1957—strains belief. 

It can hardly be argued that Vietnam was below the noise level 
in 1963, but it was still only a part of the noise. It was an impor¬ 
tant part, but so were Berlin, Cuba, Alabama, Pittsburg, and Detroit. 
Kennedy most certainly did value highly his personal interest in his 
1964 reelection. But the evidence is that* he also valued a variety 
of national interest objectives. Indeed, it is a perfectly reasonable 
interpretation of the above-cited O’Donnell/Mansfield quote that 
Kennedy's concern with a "wild conservative outcry against returning 
him to the Presidency" was in part a concern with the return of 
American society to McCarthyism. It was a concern particularly germane 
in his discussion with a liberal Senator and, given the turn the 
society has taken since, it was not an unjustified worry. But it seems 
hardly the case that either this worry or Kennedy's personal interest 
in his reelection, as expressed in a single conversation in a single 
context, summed up to the total of his concerns with Vietnam. 

The point is that a whole complex of factors go into Presidential 
decisionmaking, that political interest in the narrow sense is cer¬ 
tainly among them, but that to single this out as the sole concern of 
'•Presidents is both unjustified and very misleading. Indeed, Ellsberg 
admits all counterarguments through the back door when he reinterprets 
"the President's 'political' concerns" as including "their own careers 
^or reelection, their party's future, their legislative program, their 
ability to govern, their reputations, their place in history and, in 
some cases, their own s-elf-respect." In other words, the Ellsberg 
paper which until then (and subsequently) focuses on the single point 
that narrow Presidential political concerns caused incorrect Vietnam 

Ellsberg, p. 51. 
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decisions and comes close to accusations of Immorality on this count, 
admits in^passing that everything else counts too for the President 
and may be just as important. 

V’’ 

To generalize from Ellsberg (perhaps as illegimately as he has 
generalized), what seams to have happened is that many civilian analysts 
of military policy have suddenly discovered politics and bureaucracy. 
They have discovered what some of them call the "Missing Chapter," the 
chapter of analytical works that has been missing because most such 
works have discussed military policy solely in terms of substantive 
national interest factors to the exclusion of almost all bureaucratic 
and political concerns. (This generalization has some obvious excep¬ 
tions—Richard Neustadt for one). Having suddenly discovered that 
decisionmaking could not be adequately explained on the basis of such 
substantive factors alone, the analysts reversed themselves, but some 
recommitted their initial error by continuing to regimen of either/or; 
whereas it used to be substantive and not political, in works like 
Ellsberg’s it has become political and not substantive. In fact, 
political and bureaucratic understanding are crucial to drawing lessons 
from disaster in Vietnam; but so is.substantive understanding. A single 
line of explanation is never satisfactory; when it is the Single line 
of a devil theory it becomes rather distasteful. 

What is clearly needed is synthesis, a synthesis that does not 
make the "Missing Chapter" into the entire book, but analyzes substance 
as working through politics and bureaucracy. In straining the lessons 
from Vietnam, one clear one is that we should not have gotten in so 
easily and should not get in so easily in the future; the second one 
is that we should not have been so afraid to get out at various other 
crvicial points in time discussed by Ellsberg. But to try to build a 
strategy for affecting major national decisions on the basis of a 
narrow political interpretation alone should lead us to recall one 
final statement by Harry Truman. Truman has been cited (in a source 
which I have been trying to rediscover for years and have been unable 
to) as having said to ati analyst who came in to him with an essentially 
political solution to a national problem, "Tell me what is right and 
leave the politics to me." 
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In fact, analysts cannot ignore the politics, but perhaps 
excluding politics would at least be preferable to including it in 
the way which Ellsberg has. 
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